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IDENTIFIERS 
ABSTRACT 

This report focuses on domestic violence victims, 
most of whom are women victimized by their spouses or ex-spouses, and 
examines the if of whether calling the police increases or 
decreases a wctim's chance of being victimized again. It was written 
as part of an effort by the Bureau of Justice Statistics to provide 
relevant information for the American public and practical guidelines 
for cri-ninal justice professionals and policy makers. Findings from 
the National Crime Survey (NCS) for 1978 to 1982 are highlighted, 
some of which indicated that calling the police did seem to help 
prevent recurrences of domestic violence. Other studies conducted in 
Kansas City, Missouri and in Minneapolis, Minnesota &re described 
which showed that the police could help to prevent domestic violence 
and that arresting the offei.uer jras an effective deterrent, 
respectively. Also presented are findings from a study which used NCS 
data to examine whether domestic violence victims should call the 
police. Findings are discussed which suggest that calling the police 
seemed to reduce a domestic violence victim's chance of 
revictimization. Seven data tables and lists of other Bureau of 
Justice Statistics reports are included. (NB) 
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Preventing Domestic 
Violence Against Women 
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By 

Patrick A. Langan, Ph.D. 
Christopher A. Innes, Ph.D. 
BJS Statisticians 

• From 1978 to 1982 the National 
Crime Survey showed that once a 
woman was victimized by domestic vio- 
lence, her risk of being victimized 
again was high. During a 6-month time 
period foUowing an incident of domes- 
tic violencf?, approximately 32% of the 
women were victimized again. 

• Close to half of all incidents of 
domestic violence against women 
discovered in the National Crime 
Survey (48%) were not reported to 
police. 

• The most common reason given by 
women for not reporting domestic 
violence to police was that the woman 
cOiisidered the crime a private or per- 
sonal matter (49%). Fear of reprisal 
from the assailant was the reason in 
12% ol unreported crimes. 

• For the estimated 52% of incidents of 
domestic violence that were brought to 
police attention, one of the most 
common reasons given by women for 
«*eporting the crime to the police was 
to prevent future recurrences (37%). 

• Evidence ^rom the National Crime 
Survey for 1978 to 1982 indicated that 
calling the police did seem to help 
prevent recurrences. An estimated 
41% of married women assaulted bv 
their husband who did not call the 
police were subsequently assaulted by 
him within an average 6-month time 
period; for women who did call the 
police, 15% were reassaulted. Calling 
the police was thus associated with 62% 
O er subsequent assaults. 



Fear of crime erodes the quality 
of our lives. It makes us wary of 
people we do not know. It keeps 
us from going to unfamiliar 
places. It forces us to lock our 
doors and take other precautions. 

The main source of our fear is 
violent crime by strangers. But 
for a great many Americans, the 
source of their most intense fear 
is not crime by unknown attackers 
but crime by nonstrangers, in 
particular, family members and 
close friends. Their plight is 
especially troubling. In many 
cases, they feel they have no- 
where to go to feel safe and 
secure; all too often, they find a 
criminal justice system unrespon- 
sive to their pleas for heio. 



August 1986 

This report is about such per- 
sons. It focuses domestic vio- 
lence victims— women victimized 
by spouses and ex-spouses, in most 
cases. The question it asks is; 
Does calling the police increase or 
decrease victims* chances of being 
victimized again? Findings pre- 
sented here provide a tentative 
answer. 

This report forms part of the 
BJS effort to provide more rele- 
vant information for the American 
public and more practical guidance 
for criminal justice professionals 
and policymakers. 

Steven R. Schlesinger 
Director 



• About a third of the incidents of 
domestic violence against women in the 
National Crime Survey would be classi- 
fied by pobce as "rape," "robbery" or 
"aggravated assault." T icse are felo- 
nies in most States. The remaining 
two-thirds would likely be classified by 
police a:; "simple assault," a misde- 
meanor in most jurisdictior/i. Yet, 
based upon evidence coUecteo in the 
National Crime Survey, as many as half 
of the domestic "simple assaults" 
actually involved bodily injury '\s 
serious as or more serious than 90% of 
all rapes, robberies, and aggravated 
assaults. 

Introduction 

The term "violent crimina!" ay 
evoke a mental image ol a strar»ger 
attacking th3 unlucky person 



happens tc make an ea^'y target; often 
the im874> and the reality are not the 
same. 1. e violent criminal in many 
crimes is actually someone the victim 
knows. In fact, as national homicide 
statistics Illustrate, much v. jlence in 
America is domestic, occurring be- 
tween relatives or oersons othemise 
well kf cwn to one rinother (tabic 1). 

Not long ago, -nar experts thou^jhi 
that the police could ('^ little to 
prevent domestic violence, Altliough 
strar^^er crimes often occur In public 
Places such as streets ano subways^ and 
are therefore preventable through po- 
lice patiTOiS or other police activity, 
domestic violence, the experts explain- 
ed, oftea occurs in private residences 
inaccessible to the police, and there- 
fore there is little the pclice can do to 
prevent it. 



Beginning with a study published in 
1977 by the Police Foundation, expert 
thought has been changing. Using 
police records, the study examined 
domestic assaults and domestic homi* 
cides that occurred in Kansas City, 
Missouri, over a period of years. It 
found that, in the 2 years preceding the 
domestic assault or homicide, the po- 
lice had been at the address of the 
incident five or more times in half of 
these cases.^ 

The important practical value of 
these findings was immediately recog* 
nized: Contrary to popular thought, 
opportunities do exist for thei>olice 
to combat domestic violence. 

The Kansas City study did not show 
what the police could do to prevent 
domestic crime, only that it may be 
preventable. Encouraged by these re- 
sults, the Minneapolis Police Depart- 
ment in 1981 agreed to participate in 
an experiment sponsored by the Nation* 
'jil Institute of Justice designed to 
assess which of ^hree police responses 
to domestic assault v/as most effective 
in preventing subsequent assault. 

The experiment applied only to 
simple (mLsdemeanor) domestic as- 
saults. It called for police officers 
arriving at the scene of a misdemeanor 
domestic assault to 1) give advice, 2) 
order the suspect to leave the premises 
for 8 hours, or 3) arrest the suspect. 
Police response to assaults was assigned 
at random. After police intervened, 
victims were interviewed over the next 
6 months to learn whether there was a 
repeat assault by the same suspect 
From these victim interviews and from 
police records, the experiment deter- 
mined whether one response was any 
better than another in reducing the 
recurrence of violence. 

The victims (314 of them altogeth- 
er) were mostly women beaten by their 
boyfriend (current or ex-boyfriend) or 
husband (current, divorced or sepa- 
rated).^ The findings indicated that 
when the police made an arrest, the 
suspect was less likely to assault the 
woman again than when the police 
merely gave advice or ordered the sus- 
pect to leave the premises.^ Victim 
interviews revealed, for example, that 



Domestic violence and the police: Studies in 
Detroit and Kansas City. Police Foundation 
(Washington: Police Foundation, 1977), p. iv. 

^R>id., pp. iii-vi, "Foreword" by James Q. Wilson. 

^Sherman, Lawrence W. and Richard A. Berk, *The 
specific deterrent effects of arrest for domestic 
assault," Ainerictn Sociological Review, no. 49 
(1984). pp. 261-272. 

^P>id., p. 266, Uble 2. 
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Percent of 
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Husband kills wife 


S% 


Wife kills husband 


3 


Parent kUU child 


3 


ChUd kills parent 


2 


Siblimr kills siblinff 


2 


Other relatives 


3 


Friandi and Mqualntaneea 




Boyfriend kills girlfriend 


2 


Girlfriend kills boyfriend 


1 


Neighbor kills neighbor 


1 


Friend kills friend 


4 


Acquaintance kills 




acquaintance 


30 


Straiifv kflto stranger 


18 


Undetermined 


26 


Total 


100 


Number of murders 


18,692 


Source: 1984 FBI Uniform Crime Reports 
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37% of the advised suspects and of 
the suspects ordered off the pre aises 
recidivated (committed a new assault 
or some other crime against the woman 
within a 6-month period), comparecL 
with only 19% of arrested suspects.^ 
The researchers concluded that, in 
domestic assault cases coming to 
police attention, "an arrest should be 
made unless there are good, clear 
reasons why an arrest would be 
counterproductive".* 

To experienced police, the experi- 
ment's findings may have been surpris- 
ing. Many have come to believe that 
arrest in domestic assault cases is 
futile. One reason may be that it 
r«irely leads to a court conviction. 
(Only 2% of the domestic assaulters 
arrested in the Minneapolis experinr. at 
vent before a judge to receive court 
punishment.) Before the cfi<;e gets to 
court, the woman may withdraw the 
complaint because the offender 
threatens reprisal, or she may become 
discouraged with the justice system, or 
she may have a change of heart. Be- 
lieving that arrest in domestic assault 
cases is to no avail, the police have 
often deliberately refrained from 
making orrests in these cases. The 
Minneapolis experiment showed, how- 
ever, that arrest is effective, whether 
or not it leads to conviction. At least 
for the 6 months after police make an 
arrest, the victim of domestic assault is 
safer than she otherwise would be. 

Tlie present study 

All the battered women in the Min- 
neapolis experiment were victims who 

^Ibid., p. 268, table 4. 

'ibid., p. 270. ^ 



had cone to police attention. The 
experiment lacked information on bat- 
tered women whose cases had not come 
to the attention of the police. Con- 
sequently, while the experiment could 
show that police responses varied in 
their effectiveness, it could not say 
whether calling the police was better 
vhan not calling. 

The experiment thus raises a new 
question for investigation: Should 
domestic violence victims call the 
pc e? It is not cleai how experts 
woi J answer it. Some might argue 
that victims who call the police reduce 
their risks of continued violence, since 
the threat of punishment (which the po- 
lice represent) deters offenders from 
committing new crimes. Others might 
argue that victims who call actually 
risk making matters worse. This report 
presents the results of a study exam- 
ining these possibilities. 

Results 

Data for the study are for 1978 
through 1982 from the National Crime 
Survey (NCS), an ongoing nationwide 
survey of the American people to 
measure their criminal victimization. 
The survey at the time of this study 
involved interviews twice each year 
with approximately 128,000 members of 
a nationally representative sample of 
60,000 households. Survey interviewers 
asked household members if they were 
v«otimized by crime during the 6 
months preceding the interview. If so^ 
interviewers then asked additional 
questions to elicit details on the crime, 
including the victim's relationship to 
the offender, whether the crime was 
brought to police attention, and reasons 
for either reporting or not reporting. 

This report focuses on married, 
divorced, and separated women who 
indicated in the NCS that they wen^ 
victims of domestic violence at least 
once during a 12-month time period. 

Characteristics of domestic violence 

This report uses the terms "domes- 
tic violence" and "domestic assault" 
interchangeably, although assault is 
not the only form of violent crime 
subsumed under the general headir^g 
"domestic violence." In this report, 
domestic violence refers to any rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, or simple 
assault committed against a married, 
divorced, or separated woman by a re- 
lative or other person well known to the 
victim. Defined in this way, domestic 
violence was found in the NCS to have 
the following characteristics: 

1. A third of the incidents of 



domestic violence against women de- 
tected in the NCS would be classified 
by police as "rape," "robbery" or 
"aggravated assault." Throughout the 
United States, these three crimes are 
"felonies," the more serious class of 
crime. The remaining two-thirds of 
incidents of domestic violence in the 
NCS would be classifieo by police as 
"simple assault," a "misdemeanor" (the 
less serious class of crime) in most 
States. 

Although must incidents of domestic 
violence in the NCS woulC fall into the 
less serious legal category used by 
police (that is, misdemeanors), many of 
these simple (misdemeanor) assaults are 
actually relatively serious. Victim 
injury is at least as common among 
domestic crimes that v^ould be classi- 
fied as simple assault (42%) as it is 
among felonies that would be classified 
as rape, robbery, and aggravated 
assault (36%). Moreover, in terms of 
actual bodily injury, as many as half of 
all incidents of domestic violence that 
police would classify as misdemeanors 
are as serious as or more serious than 
90% of all the violent crimes that 
police would classify as felonies. The 
reason is that the presence or absence 
of victim injury is not critical when 
deciding to classify a crime as a felony 
or as a misdemeanor. What is critical, 
however, is the presence or absence of 
a weapon aj.d the extent of injury. 
Consequently, many violent crimes 
classified as felonies either do not 
involve injury (for example, an aggra- 
vated assault where a firearm is 
present but injury is not) or involve 
injury no more serious than that present 
in domestic assaults classified as mis- 
demeanors (for example, the victim 
sustains an injury no more serious than 
a scratch or a bruise). Data from the 
NCS suggest that traditional ways of 
distinguishing felonies from mis- 
demeanors may have the unintended 
effect of masking the seriousness of 
domestic violence. The tendency to 
classify these crimes as misdemeanors 
rather than felonies may give the 
impression that domestic violence 
against women is less serious than it 
actually is. 

2. Nationally, 7 out of every 10 
incidents of domestic violence in the 

o 

A study of juvenile delinquency offenses using 
police records in an urban Jurisdiction has similar 
findings: "^...as many as 28 per cent of bodily 
injury cases classified by the police as simple 
assaults were as serious or more serious, in terms 
of the resultant harm, than three quarters of the 
cases classified as aggravated assault." Also: 
"Offenses classified as simple assaults resulted in 
proportionately more serious injurious consequen- 
ces to victims than did robberies with personal 
violence." Sellin, Thorsten, and Marvin E. 
Wolfgang, The Measurement of Delinquency (New 
O John Wiley & Sons, Inc., p. idi. 

ERIC 



TiybkS. yietlm-ofr«Ktar rtlatioMtiip 
in doiB«sUe vlolmet 



Percent of 
incidents of 



Offender is: 


domestic violence 






Spouse 


40% 


Ex-spouse 


19 


Parent or child 


1 


SibUng 


2 


Other relative 


3 


CloM tritndM 




Boyfriend oe ex-boyfrieml 


10 


Friend 


9 


Other nonrc. ve 


16 


Total 


100 


Number of crimes 


703,031 



Source: 1984 National Crime Survey 

NCS were committed by the woman's 
spouse, ex-Spouse, boyfriend or ex- 
boyfriend (table 2). 



3. An estimated 52% of all inci- 
dents of domestic violence in the NCS 
were brought to police attention. Close 
to half (48%) were not reported to 
police (table 3). 

4. The most common reason given 
by women for not reporting domestic 
violence to the police was that the 
woman considered the crime a private 
or personal matter (49%). Fear of 
reprisal from the assailant was the 
reason in 12% of unreported crimes. 
One of the most common reasons given 
for reporting domestic violence to the 
police was to prevent future recur- 
rences (37%) (table 3). 

The recurring nature 
of domestic violence 

Because domestic violence victims 
interviewed in the NCS may choose not 
to reveal their victimization, the NCS 
is not able to detect every victir of 
domestic violence in the Nation. But 
while the NCS cannot show how many 
won en become domestic crime victims 
eaci year, the NCS can provide re- 
vealing information about another 
dimension of the problem's seriousness, 
namely the recurring nature of this 
form of crime. 

The NCS from 1978 to 1982 found 
an estimated 2.1 million women who 
were victinis of domestic violence at 
least once during an average 12-month 
time period. A salient characteristic of 
these victims is the relatively high risks 
they faced of a rec rrence of the vio- 
lence. During the average 6-month 
time period following their "initial" 
victimization, an estimated 32% were 
victimized again. Victimized an aver- 
age of three times each, these repeat 
victims actually accounted for most 

4 ' 



TcUtS. Biportinf of dooMiUc vlolanee to 
poHot, roMoo for raportlnr or not rtporting, 
Md whoraporUd 



Percent of 
incidents 



Were tlM poliee called? 

No 48% 

Ves 52 

Whf wv«n*t tlw polie« oUed?^ 

Private or personal matter 49% 

Afraid of eprisal 12 

Crime not important enough 11 
Police couldn't or wouldn't 

do anything 10 
Reported to someone else 4 

Other reason 14 

Why wm tht poliee celled?* 

To keep it from happening 

again 37% 
To prevent this incident from 

happening 24 

To punish the offender 11 

To recover property 3 

It wot a crime 3 

Felt it ftras duty 3 

Needed help after the crime 2 

Other 17 

Who eetnaUy called the police? 

Victim 75% 

Other household member 4 

Someone else 17 

Other 4 



*Most important reason. 

Source: 1983 National Crinr.e Survey 



(57%) of the c-Aimated 3.4 million 
incidents of domestic violence that the 
NCS detected between 1978 and 1982 
(inclusive). By comparison, 1982 NCS 
data on stranger-to-stranger violent 
crime revealed that only 13% of the 
victims of stranger-to-stranger crir.es 
were subseqently victimized by stran- 
gers during a 6-month followup period. 
Moreover, unlike domestic violence, 
most (70%) violent crimes by strangers 
in the NCS involved a person victimized 
only once by this crime in a 12-month 
period. 

T\ie effectiveness of calling the 
police to prevent the recurrence 
of domestic violence 

Of the estimated 2.1 million women 
who were victims of domestic violenci^ 
at least once during an average 12- 
month time period between 1978 and 
1982 (inclusive), roughly 1.8 million of 
them could be classified as either "cal- 
lers" or "noncallers" on the basis of 
their responses to the survey question, 
"Were the police informed or did they 
find out about this incident in any 
way?" About 1.1 million victims were 
callers, meaning someone (usually the 
victim herself) called the police at the 
time of the initial (or only) victimi- 
zation during the 12-month period; the 
remaining approximately 700,000 
victims were noncallers at the initial 
(or only) victimization during the 12 
months (table 4). 



Tiibtoi. Nnnbw of doMCtk vIoImm vietiAf MteqMt^ MMoltad, 
bf wiMthir the poBc« wm called on th* initial Ineidnt 


Were the p 


olice called' 




No 


Was victim sub- 
sequently assaulted?* 
Victim'- marital status Yea No 


Was victim su>- 
sequently essaulted?* 

Yes No 


Married 58,207 390,493 
Divorced/separated 121,986 SC* 585 


66,897 224,905 
98,585 324,103 


ToUl I80pl93 951,078 


165,482 349,008 


♦Includes rape, robbery, aggravated assault, and simple assault. 
Source: 1978-82 National Crime Survey 



During the average 6-month time 
period foUowing their Initial victimi- 
zation, only about 180,000 of the 1.1 
million caUers, representing 16% of all 
callers, were victimized again by do- 
mestic violence (tables 4 and 5). By 
contrast, about 165,000 of the 700,000 
noncallers, representing 23% of all 
noncallers, wer' subsequently victim- 
ized during a comparable average 6- 
month foUowup period (tables 4 and 
5). The women who called the police 
were less likely thaii the women who 
did not call to become repeat victims 
of domestic violence (16% vs. 23% 
respectively). 

Not only was caUing the police 
associated with reduced risks of repeat 
violence, but there was also no evi- 
dence that subsequent crimes became 
more serious (in terms of the presence 
or extent of bodily injury) as a result of 
calling. An estimated 2.9% of women 
who called the police had a subsequent 
incident more serious than the initial 
one (table 6). This compares with 4.5% 
of women who did not call the police 
(table 6). This difference was not 
statistic£lly significant. 

Table 7 provides further details on 
the effectiveness of calling the police. 
The table contains two key findings: 

1. When the assailant at the initial 
incident was the woman's spouse or ex- 
spouse, the risk of subsequent domestic 
violence was only 18.1% among women 
who called the police, versus 30.9% 
among women who did not calL A wo- 
man was thus 41% less likely to be 
assaulted again by her spouse or ex- 
spouse when she called the police. 

2. In the ca^ of married women (as 
opposed to the combination of married, 
divorced, and separated women), the 
effect of calling the police was appar- 
ently stronger. The risk of subsequent 
violence by a married woman's spouse 
was only 15.4% when she called the 
poUce but 41% when she did not caU. A 
married woman was thus 62% less likely 
to be assaulted again by her spouse 
"•J^f" she called the police. 

ERIC 



DiseuKion 

The Minneapolis experiment dealt 
with one question (when domestic vio- 
lence victims call police, should police 
make an arrest to prevent recurren- 
ces?) but raised another (should 
domestic violence victims call the 
police?). Some might argue that, 
because calling the police probably 
deters men Trom committing new 
crimes, victims should calL Others 
might argue just the opposite: that, 
while calling the police perhaps deters 
some men, it probably angers or other- 
wise adversely affects even more, 
inciting them to further acts of vio- 
lence. 

This study undertook to ascertain 
whether calling the police was asso- 
ciated with higher or lower rates of 
subsequent violence. It found that 
calling the police was associated with 
lower rates. Moreover, it found that 
subsequent acts of violence against 
women who called the police were no 
more serious than those against women 
who did not calL 

One possible explanation for these 
results is that victims of domestic 
violence are simply good judges of 



TM>le S. Sate of id )g6q u e n : domeitie 
Wolaoee, by whether the pottee were cfiU^J 
on the initUl ineltat 



Victim's 
marital 
status 



Percent of victims 
subsequently assaulted* 
when the police were; 

Called Not called 



Married 
Divorced or 
separated 

Total 



13% 

18 
16% 



23% 
23 

23%** 



'Includes rape, robbery, aggravated assault, 
and simple assault. 

••Difference between "caiied" and "not 
caUed" is statis^icaUy significant at 90% 
confidence level. 

Source: U78-82 National Crime Survey 



TU>le 6. Rate oi more ser'Mis aiteequent 
domettic violence, by whedier the police 
were called on the biitial incident 


Victim's 
injury at 
initial 


Percent of victims with 
more serious subsequent 
injury when the police were: 


incident 


Celled Not called 


No injury 
Minor injury 


3.3% 7.0% 
2.4* 1.0* 


Total 


2.9 4.5 



Note: None of the differences between 
''called*' and "not called" are statistically 
Significant at the 90% confidence level. 
•Estimate is based on 10 or fewer cases. 
Source: 1978-82 National Crime Survey 



character and are thus careful about 
who they report and who they do not 
report to the police. Perhaps offenders 
judged unlikely to seek reprisal because 
of being reported generally are report- 
ed whereas offenders judged likely to 
seek reprisal generally are not. The 
comparatively low rates of repeat vic- 
timization found among victims who 
called the police may be mostly due to 
crime victims* good judgment about 
which offenders not to report to the 
police. If this is true— that victims are 



Tible 7. Rate of ateequent domesUc violence, by whether the police were called and 
bf relationship of offender to victim 


Assailant at 
initial incident 


Victim's 
marital status 


Percent of victims subsequently assaulted 
by "same" assailant when the police were: 

CidlMS Not caned 


Spouse or ex -spouse 


Married 

Divorced or separated 


15.4% 
19.1 


27.1 




Total 


18.1 


30.9* 


Other relative 


Married 

Divorced or separated 


7.7** 
9.9* • 


16.7^^ 
9.0^^ 




Total 


8.4 


13.7^* 


Close friend 


''Carried 

Divorced or separated 


10.6 
12.9 


15.0 
18.1 




Total 


11.9 


16.6 


Note: "Same" assailant means that the 
victim was re-assaulted by an individual with 
the same relationship to the victim as in the 
original assault. 

^Difference between "called" and "not 


called" IS statistically significant at 90 * 
confidence IcveL 

••Estimate is based on 10 or fewer cases. 
Source: 1978-82 National Crime Survey 



good judges of which offenders not to 
report— it means that encouraging vic- 
tims to call the police who would other- 
wise not call could prove unproductive 
or possibly even counterproauctive. 
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An alternative explanation for the 
study's r nilts is that police represent 
the threat of punishment, and merely 
calling the police, no matter wh^t they 
do, is enough to deter some men from 
committing new acts of violence. It 
may be, however, that calling the po- 
lice is insufficient. The crit cal 
element may be what police actually do 
Oiice they are called. The arrests that 
undoubtedly occurred in some fraction 
of the incidents recorded in the NCS 
may largely or even entirely explain the 
lower risk of subsequent violence 
against women who called the police. 

The viability of such alternative 
explanations needs to be tested through 
carefully controlled experiments. In 
the meantime, the results of this study 
provide no evidence that calling the 
pobce makes tnings worse; indeed, the 
women who told National Crime Survey 
interviewers that they called the police 
appear to have reduced their chances of 
repeat victimization. 

Methodology 

The estimate of 2.1 million victims 
of domestic assault analyzed in -he 
study was based on 1,437 sample crises 
detected in the National Criir.^ Survey 
between 1978 and 1982 

Further details on the study's 
methodology are contained in 
"Preventing Domestic Violence Against 
Women: Discussion Paper," available 
upon request to BJS (202-724-6100). 
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Crime and Justice Facts, 1935 sum- 
marizes much of what BJS has learned 
ajout crime and j!istice in the United 
States through December 31, 1985. It 
is intended to bridge the information 
gap between the first and second edi- 
tions of t^e Report to the Nation on 
Crime and Justice, a comprehensive 
statistical portrait of crime and justice 
in the United States, first published in 
October 1983. 



It may be ordered (NCJ-1j0757) 
from the Justice Statistics Clear- 
inghouse, National Criminal Justice 
Reference Service (NCJRS), P.O. Box 
6000, Rockville, MD 20850, toU free 
800-732-3277 (local number 301-251- 
5500). Postage and handling are 
charged for bulk orders. 



Bureau of Justice Si?tistic3 
Special Reports are prepared 
principally by BJS staff under the 
direction of Joseph M. Bessette, 
deputy director for data analysis. 
This report was written by Patrick 
A. Langan and Christopher A. 
Innes and was edited by Mr. 
Bessette. Marilyn Marbrook, 
publications unit chief, admin- 
istered report production, assisted 
hy Millie J. Baldea and Joyce M. 
Stanford. 

August 1986, NCJ-102037 



Bureau of 
Justice Statistics 
Announces the 
Justice Statistics 
Clearinghouse 



The Bureau of Justice Statistics 
( BJS), in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Criminal Justice Reference 
Service (NCJRS), announces the 
establishment of the Justice Statis- 
tics Clearinghouse. The Clearing- 
house toll-free number is: 

800-732-3277 



Persons from Maryland and the 
Washington, D C . metropolitan 
area should call 30I--25I-55(K) 

Services offered by the Clearing- 
house include 



• Responding to statistical re- 
quests. How many rapes are re- 
ported to the police? How many 
burglaries occurred in the past year? 
Call the Clearinghouse, toll free 

• Providing information about 

BJS services. Interested in receiv- 
ing BJS documents and products' 
Register with the BJS mailing list 
by calling the Clearinghouse, toll 
free. 



• Suggesting referrals to other 
sources for criminal justice statis 
tics. If the Clearinghouse diKsn'l 
have the answer, an information 
specialist will referyou to agencies 
or individuals who do 



• Conducting custom literature 
searches of the NCJRS document 
data base. We can scare n the 
NCJRS data base and provide topi- 
cal bibliographic citations and 
abstracts to answer specific re- 
quests. 

• Collectrng statistical reports. 

The Clearinghouse collects statisti- 
cal leports from numerous sources 
Submit statistical documents to 
share with criminal justice col- 
leagues to: NCJRS, Attention BJS 
Acquisition, Box 6000, Rockville. 
MD 20850 
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You have 24-hour access to the 
Jusiice Statistics Clearinghouse. 
From8:.^0a.m to 8:00 p.m. EST, 
weekdays, an information specialist 
is available. After work hours, you 
may record your orders or leave a 
message for an information special- 
ist to return your call 



BurMu of JusUm Statistics rMorts 

{n»md S«pc«mb«r 1966) 

CaN toH-frM 80O732-3277 (local 
251 -5500) to order BJS reports, to be added 
to one of the BJS majling lists, or to speak 
to a reference speaalist in statistics at tt>e 
Justice Statistics Qeannghouse. National 
Criminal Justice Reference Sen/ice. 
80x6000. Rockville. MO 20850 Single 
copies of reports are free; use NCJ number 
to order. Postage and handling are charged 
for bulk orders of single reports For single 
copies of multiple titles, up to 10 titles are 
free; 1 1-40 titles $10. more than 40. $20. 
Iibranes call for special rates 

Pubtic^use tapes of BJS data sets and 
ottier cnminal justice data are available 
from the Cnminal Justice Archive and 
Information Netvwxk, PO Box 1248 Ann 
Arbor. Ml 48106 (313-763-5010) 

NeUonal Crime Survey 

CrfmM vidiniizcUon in the a&: 

1964 (fmal report). NO100435. 5/86 

1963 (fmal report), NC>9645.. 10/85 

1962 (fmal rctimtzatKXi in ttie U S 

1964 ifm^ report). NOI 00435. 5/86 

1963 (fmal report). NCJ-g6459 10/85 
1962 (fmal report). NCJ92820 1 1/84 
197M2 trends, NC>90541 . 9/83 
1960 (fmal report). NO84015 4/83 
1979 (fmaJ report). N0767 10 12/81 

a/S speoa/ reports. 
Preventing domestic violence against womea 

NO102037 8/86 
Crime prevenCkNi measures. N0 100438 3/86 
The use of weapons m committing crimes. 

^^^■99643. 1/86 
Rei img crimes to the potice. NCJ'99432 

1i/.5 

Locating aty, sijburt>an. and rural cnme. NC J- 

99535 12/85 
The risfc Of violent cnme. NC>971 19 5/85 
The economic cost of cr.me to victims. NO 

93450 4/84 
Fam«y violence. NCJ-93449 4/84 
BJSbull9tint 
Households touched by cnme. 1965. 

NCl-101686. 6/86 
Criminel victimization, 1 964. NCJ-98904 10/85 
The cnme of rape, N096777 3/85 
Ho<isehold burglary, Naf96021 1/85 
Criminal victimi^atioa 1963, N093869 6/84 
Violent crime by strangers. NO80829 4/82 
Crime and the elderly. N0796 14 i/82 
Measuring crime, NO 75710 2/8l 

Responae to screening questions in the National 

Crime Suntey (BJS technical report) NO 

97624. 7/85 
Victimizaftion and fear of crime: Worid 

perspectives, NC.h93e72 1,'85 
The National Cnme Survey: WorKmg papers 

vol I Current and hisloricaf pefspoclives 

N075374. 8/82 

vol l^ Methological studies. NO90307 12/84 
laaues In the measurement of crime. 

N074662. 10/81 
Criminal victimiiation of New Yoric State 

resldenta. 1974-77. N066481 . 9/80 
The coet of negNgence: Losses from preventable 

household burglaries. N053527 12/79 
Rape victimlzalion in 26 American cities. 

N065678. 8/79 
Criminal victimization in urtwn schoo**. 

NCJ66396.8/79 
^ Mroductlon to the National Crima Survey. 

NCM3732. 4/78 
Local vicUm surveys: A review of the issues 

NC>i9973, 8/77 

Parole end probation 

ProlMllon and parola 1964. NO100181 
2/86 

Setting prison .arma, N076218. 8/83 

Carole In the U. 8., 1960 and 1961, N087387 
3/86 

Charadarfatlca of persona entering parole 

during 1978 and 1979, N087243. 5/83 
Cheiecteriet*^ of the perola population, 1976, 

NaM6479. 4/81 
^ ^ the 1979, N06e562. 3/81 
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Connections 

3JSt>uH9m9ndip9cmlfpottt 
Prisoners In 1966. NOl0l384. 6/88 
Prison edmtaalon and refeetet. 1963. 

NO100562. 3/86 
CepMal pumahment 1964, N096399, 8/85 
Examining raddMam, NO96601 . 2/85 
Retummg to prison. NO95700. 1 1/84 
Time served In priaon. N093924. 6/84 

Priaonera In 8tate end Federal Inatltutlona on 

Dec 31, 1963, N099861.6m 
Capital punishment 1 964 (final). N099562. 5/86 
Capital punishment 1963 (final). NC.f€956i . 4/86 

1979 »un^oftnnmt9»ofSffcofr$ction9tf9Cflitf$ 
and I9'tw census of 5<efe cormcttonml taciinms^ 

BJS ap9cmt f9pOftt 
The prevalence of imprisonment N093657. 
7/85 

Career patterns m crime. NOe8672 6/83 

BJSbumttnt 
Priaonw and drugs, N087575. 3/83 
Priaonefs and alcohol. NCXJ-86223 1/83 
Pnaona and prisoners. NO80e97. 2/82 
Veterans m prison. H079232, 11/8. 

Census of /aifs and surv9y ot ye-' inmates 
Jail mmates, 1964. NO101994. 5/86 
Jail mmates, 1963 (BJS bulletin) NO99175 
11/85 

The 1963 jail census (BJS bulletin). N095536 
11/84 

Census of jaris. 1978: Data for individual jails. 

vols l-IV. Northeast North Central. South. West 

N072279-72282. 12/81 
Profile of jaif inmates. 1978. N065412, 2/81 

Expenditure and employment 

BJS Bulietms 
Justice expendiiure and employment 

1963. NCj-101776. 7/86 
1962, N09e327 8/85 

Justice expenditure and emptoyment in the u & 
1960 and 1961 extracU. NO96007 6/85 
1971-79, N092596 11/84 
1979 (final report) NCJ-87242 12/63 

Courts 
BJS bulfetins 
The growth of appeals 1973-83 trends, 

N096381 2/85 
Case filings m State courts 1963, N0951 1 1 
10/84 

BJS special reports. 
Fetonycase-processmgtime, NCj-101985 8/86 
Felony sentencing »n 16 local 

junsdictions, N097681 6/85 
The prevalence of gwlty pleas, NO96018 

12/84 

Sentencing practices in 13 States. N095399 
10/84 

Criminal defense systems: A national 

•uivey, NO94630 S/84 
Hal>eas corpus. N092946. 3/84 
State court caaeload statistics. 1977 and 

1961. NOe7587 2/83 

The prosecution of felony arrests 

1961, NO101380.9/86 

1960. N097684. 10/85 

1979. N086462. 5/84 
Supplement to the state court model statistical 

dictionary, N096326. 9/85 
State court organization 1960. N07671 1 7/82 
State court model statistical dictionary. 

Supplement NCJ^26. 9/85 

1 St edWon, NO62320. 9/80 
A crosecity comparison of felony case 

processing, N055171, 7/79 

Federal offeneee and offenders 

a/S SAec/e/ /eporfs. 
Pretrial release and miaconduct N0961 32 
1/85 

BJS bumtrnt 
Bank robliery, N094463 8/84 
Federal drug law violators. N092692. 2/84 
Federal justice statistics. NO80814. 3/82 



Plivecy and eecurtty 

Compu^crWne: 

a/Sepeda/ reports 
Electronic fund transfer frraud, N096666. 3/86 
Elecironlc hmd transfer end crime, 

NO92650, 2/64 

Electronic fund tranafer fraud. NO100461. 
4/86 

Computer security techniques, 

NO64040.9/62 
Electronic hmd trenafer systems end crime. 

NCJ83736. 9/62 
Expert wiCneaa manual. 1^7^927. 9/8i 
Criminal Juati/te reeource manual, r^CJ-61 550 

12/79 

Privacy and security of criminal history 
InfPrmatton: 
Compendium of State legislation, 1964 

overview, NO96077. 9/85 
A guide to reaeerch and statistical use. 

NCJ69790, 5/81 
A guide to dtoaemination, HCJ-aoooo. 1 /79 
Cnminal justice infonnatlon poHcy: 
Crime control endcrimlnel records (BJS special 

report). N099176. 10/85 
SUte criminal records repositories (BJS 

techmcai report). NO99017. 10/85 
Data quaWy of criminal history records. NO 

98079. 10/85 
inteMgence and investigative records. 

N095787. 4/85 
Vic Ml/witness legislation An overview. 

N094365. 12/84 
Information policy and crime control strategies 

(SEAHOVBJS conference), N093926 

10/84 

Research access to criminal Justice data. 

N084154. 2/83 
Privacy ond Juvenile justice records. 

N084152. 1/83 
Sunwy of State laws (RJS bulletin). 

NO80636. 6/82 
Pnvacy and the private employer. 

N079651 11/81 

General 
BJS bulletins 
Police employment and expenditure, 

NO1001 V. 2/86 
Tracking offenders: The chHd victim. NO 

95785. 12/84 
The severity of crime. N092J26. 1/84 
The American lesponse to crime: An overview 

0fcriminalJusticesystems,NO9l936. 12/83 
Tradrmg offenders, N091572. 1 1/83 
Victim end witness assistance: f«ew State 

laws and the system's lespoftse. 1^067934. 

5/83 

Cnme and Justice f ects. 1 965, N0 1 00757. * /86 
Buieau of Justice Statistics annual report, fiscal 

1965. NOl00l8r /86 
National sunrey of ;«ime severity. NO9601 7, 
10/85 

ScufcetwoN of criminal Juatice statistics. 1964. 

riCJ963P2. 10/85 
Criminal ^icHmiietion of Diatrici of ColumlUa 

resldento andCepltol HHi employees. 1 962-63. 

N097962.8ummery. N096567. 9/85 
The DC crime victimization study Implementation. 

N096595. 9/85. $7 60 domestic/$9 20 Canadi- 

an/$ 12 60 foreign 
The DC household victlmlzetlonaurvey data beae: 

Documentatloa NCJ-9656e. S640/$640/Sii 

Uaermenuet. NCJ96597.$6 20/S980/Si2 60 
BJS telephone contacta *65. N096292, 8/85 
How togaki acceaa to BJS data (brochure). 

BCO00022. 9/o4 
Proceedbiga of the 2nd woriiahop on law end 

Juatice stellatica, 1964. NCJ^IO. 8/84 
Report to the nation on crime and Juatice: 

The data. NCJ«7066. 10/83 
Dictionery of criminal juatice daU terminology: 

2nd ed. N076939. 2/62 
Technical standarda for machinr reedaWe data 

supplied to BJS, N075318. 6/81 
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To be addM to any BJS ouiUng list, copy or cut out this page, fill it in 
and mail it to: 

Hational Criminal Justice Reference Service 
User Services Dept. 2 
Box 6000 

Rockville, MD 20850 



P] If the name and address on the mailing label attached are correct, 
check here and don't fill them in again. If your address does not show your 
organizational affiliation (or criminal justice interest) please add it below. 
If your name and address are different from the label, please fill them in: 

Name; 
Title: 
Organization: 
Street or box: 
City, State, Zip: 

Telephone: ( ) 
Interest in criminal justice: 



Please add me to the following list(s): 

Q Jitttiee eipenditure and employment reports 
Annual spending and staffing by Federal, 
State, and local governments and by function 
(police, courts, corrections, etc.) 

P] Computer crime reports 

Electronic fund transfer system crimes 

n Privacy and security of criminal history 
information and information policy 

New legislation; maintaining and releasing 
intelligence and investigative records 

□ Federal sUtistics 

Data describing Federal case processing, 
f^om investigation through prosecution, 
adjudication, and corrections 

Q BJS Bulletins and Special Reports 

Timely reports of the most current justice 
data 



Q Courts reports 

State court caseload surveys, model annual 
State reports. State court organization surveys 

rn Corrections reports 

Results of sample surveys and censuses of jails, 
prisons, parole, probation, and other ca 

Q National Crime Survey reports 

The only regular national survey of crime 
victimj 

Q Sourcebook of Criminal Justice Statistics 

Annual data from 153 sources in an easy-to- 
use, comprehensive format (400+ tables, 
sou.ces, index) 

I I Send me a registration form for NU Reports 
(issued 6 times a year), which abstracts both 
private and government documents published in 
criminal justice. 



You will be asked each year if you wish to stay on the mailing list. 
If you do not reply, we are required by law to remove your name. 
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